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TO THE EDITOR. 
— + 
Sin,—If you thiuk the following anecdote worth 
insertion in your entertaining miscellany, you may 
rely on it as being a fact.—Yours, &c. 
VIATOR. 


a 


NEGRO FEELING. 


Some years ago, business caused me to 
visit the West India Islands; and, in Ja- 
maica, I was detained for several months. 
1 was one day dining at the table of a plan- 
ter (I think in the parish of Vere) when 
the conversation, as is generally the case 
there, turned upon negroes; and several 
stories were told of them, one or two of 
which I particularly recollect: that which I 
now give you, was related by an eye-wit- 
ness, and is as follows: I give it in his own 
language. 

& Some years ago, I was elected consta- 
ble for the parish; and, in the course of 
my duty, I was occasionally despatched to 
distant parts of the island, to bring back 
runaway slaves. I was one day sent down 
to the neighbourhood of Savanna-la-Mar to 
bring up a negro, who had been absent up- 
wards of sixteen years. This man had once 
belonged to a gentleman, who, with his 
wife, died seventeen or eighteen yearsbefore; 
both being Europeans, and having no rela- 
tions or friends on the island, and no one 
having laid claim to the property, the 
negroes, having no one to look after them 
or appearing to claim them, left the estate, 
and get out to-shift for themselves. Many 
years passed over before a proper claim was 
established on the property. The new 





possessor, as might naturally be expected, 
began to inquire after, and reclaim, the dif- 
ferent absentees. Amongst those who were 
claimed was Quashee, the subject of this 
narrative; he was by trade a carpenter, 
skilful in his calling, and a valuable negro. 
After some inquiry, he was traced to the 
neighbourhood of Savanna-la-Mar, where, 
in peace and industry, he maintained a free 
sable wife and several children: he was be- 
lieved to be free, and from that, and the 
goodness of his character, was much es- 
teemed. It was, however, my duty, on a 
proper authority being placed in my hands, 
to apprehend him; and I set out, accom- 
panied by two trusty negroes, to bring him 
back. I soon discovered him, and at once 
told him that he must return with me: his 
reply was, ‘ Well, Sir, if you say I must 
go, I must: my master and my mistress 
both died, and there was no one to supply 
me with my weekly allowance of food, to 
clothe me or set me to work; no one ap- 
peared to claim me, and I, therefore, consi- 
dered myself free. Allow me a little time 
to prepare myself, and I will accompany 
you.’ I granted his request, and in a short 
time we were ready. Previous to setting 
out, I observed him to go and speak apart 
to anegro; but thinking that he was merely 
bidding him farewel, I took no further 
notice. We had not gone far before we 
met this man again, who having slipped 
what I thought a parting gift into his hand, 
took leave. We continued our journey till 
evening, when we halted at a plantation for 
the night. I gave the runaway into the 
charge of the driver, and he was secured 
for the night, my companions. having ar- 
ranged to mount guard alternately, so as to 
prevent his escape. After partaking of 





some refreshment, I seated myself under! p 


the piazza, with my hospitable host; and 
was, with him, smoking my segar, when I 
was called away, being told that Quashee 
wished to speak to me. On entering the 
hot-house*, I was accosted by him in the 
following words: ‘ Master, I have now for 
sixteen years lived a freeman; my wife is 
free, aud my children are free; and I will 
not live a slave. In a few minutes I shall 
be out of your power, or that of any one 
else. I have taken poison, and shall die.’— 
In fact, in less than a quarter of an hour he 
was a corpse; and I returned to relate the 
death of my captive.” 

Such was the end of this noble-minded 
fellow ; nor could I, spite of the company 
with whom I was seated, forbear express- 
ing my admiration of this heroic negro, 
who well deserved to have lived free. My 
approbation of his conduct was not, how- 
ever, quite satisfactory to some of the com- 
pany; one or two of whom told me that my 
youth and the shortness of my residence ia 
the island was my only protection; an im- 
plied menace, which, however, I treated 
with the contempt it merited. Soon after 
I quitted the West Indies, whither, I trust, I 
shall never return.”—I have since seen the 
narrator of the above anecdote in England, 
who told the story again; and, from its 
recent narration, I am enabled to give it 
nearly verbatim. 





* The hot-house is a small building near the 
overseers, where the sick negroes are kept: it also 
serves as a lock-up house for disorderly negroes, 
previous to their being puniehed. 








Point of Precedence.—A litigation once arose in the 
University of Cambridge, whether Doctors in Law or 


in Medicine should ‘hold precedence. The 
Chancellor asked whether the thief or the hangman 
preceded at an execution; and, being told that the 
thief usually took the lead; ‘* Well, then,” said. the 
y ennnagpen let the gre in ae have the prece- 
lence, let Doctors in Medicine be next in "aa 
ercy Anecdotes. °° etre TSF Hate g CO! 
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No. XII. 


THE BOOKWORM. 
(CONTINUED.) 


‘« Neither did I but vacant seasons spend, 
In this my scribble.” 
John Bunyan. 


‘6,4 MAN IS BUT A WORM.” 
—_- 


When Cromwell’s republican heroes got possession 
of Oxford, they paid as much respect tu the valuable 
coutents of the library as to the head of King 
Charles; the one soon came to the block, and the 
ethers to the fire. The book iu which I abade was 
seized by a leader of the fanatics, and he whirled 
it through a painted window which adorned the li- 
brary. Painted windows were now, I found, as much 
the ubjects of abhorrence as Bibles had‘ been a cen- 
tury before. My dwelling was feund by an old 
woman, who picked it up; and after muttering and 
growling fur a long time, exclaiming that she had 
found some accursed relic of Popery, and yet un- 
willing to part with it, she carried the book off as 
a prize ; aud, as it was worthless, the made use of it, 
leaf by leaf, 'to light her fire, until nothing was left 
but the binding, in which I secreted myself. Find- 
ing, however, that this wreck of a habitation would 
furnish neither comfortable food nor commodious 
lodging, I fursvok it, and eutered a bundle of vile 
pulitical pamphlets, in which, as mentioned in my 
first letter, I was well nigh killed. Whether the 
authors of these works had, by some infamous pro- 
cess, with which I am unacquainted, imparted the 
poison and bile which lurked in their own veins into 
their productions; or whether the nature of book- 
worms be such, that they canoot digest these violent 
articles; or whether political writings are in general 
sv envenomed by party spirit and malevoleuce, as tu 
be totally unfit, either for the eye of men or the 
tooth of bookworms, I pretend not to determine. If, 
however, I may be permitted to hazard an opinion, 
I should think that. the last mentioned was the real 
cause of my dangerous illness. More dead than 
alive, I crawled forth from this hideous mass of filth, 
vowing never more to meddle with politics ; a vow 
which [ have not since been tempted to break. 

My next sojourn was in a prayer-buok, which, in 
the house of a ‘fifth monarchy man,’ (for into the 
hands of such an one had I fallen) was not much 
disturbed ; indeed, so much did I hear of prelatic 
usurpativus, blasphemous and idolatrous vestments, 
and so forth, that 1 daily trembled for my existence, 
and thought myself happy in not being committed 
to the flames. At length, one of his children laid 
hands upon my dwelling, and was amusing itself 
with running pins up the holes which 1 and a com- 
rade had burrowed, by which my fellow-citizen was 
cruelly murdered; and I should, no doubt, have 
shared his fate, had not the parent of the infant who 
was torturing us hastily snatched up the book, and, 
with signs of horror and amazement, great as if he 
had caught bis darling playing with a deadly ser- 
pent, shut it up; and being determined that none of 
his family should ever have it in their power to de- 
file themselves with reading such polluted pages, 
he threw the book out of the house; and I had to 
endure the rigour of acold December night, without 
further covering than that afforded by the leaves of 
a prayer-book, It was my fortuue to be picked up 
by a hookseller, who disposed of :me to an old maid, 
whvu paid her devotions occasionally to her prayer- 
book. So far was very well; but she was one of 
those, who 


Her passions, too, though from her great age not 
very dangerous, were very amusing, and by no 
means unfrequent. One morning, I ventured tu 
thrust up my snout whilst she was engaged in read- 
ing ; and, without ceremony, she whirled the prayer- 
book at the-head of her maid, who happened to be 
near. What connection she might, conceive existed 
between her maid aud the occupaut of her prayer- 
book, it is in vain tu inquire, as the fit of passion, 
which my uolucky appearance caused, produced 
her immediate death; which, by the bye, was not 
much lamented. 

This unfortunate book of devotion came succes- 
sively into the hands of a parson, who never read it; 
of a cobler, who ridiculed it; of a sweep, who uot 
only read, but practised its precepts ; and of a soldier, 
whose trade it completely unfitted him for ; and upon 
whose death, it returned to the vender of old books 
In his shop, which was the rendezvous of literary 
characters without money, aud apes of literary cha- 
racters without sense, I remained for. some time; 
and there I at once enjoyed the company of many 
scores of bookworms, and of these meagre-faced 
literary horoes. What can be the reason of the 
great neglect which the authors of those books, so 
much read aud esteemed, are suffered tu experience ? 
Here caine Dryden, tv sell his verses at so much a 
thousand, The purchaser bargained. hard, and 
swore he should be ruined by the purchase; just as 
the merchants of this town are in the habit of doing, 
over their transactions. Dryden got honour; the 
publisher of his poems get money, which is a far 
more substantial acquisition, Here came some, 
who 
$6 mm could talk Greek, 

As naturally as pigs do squeak.” 


Some, too, frequented this old bookseller’s with 
the intention of being learned men, at the expense 
of half an bour’s prate about au editign of a work 
which they had never read further than the title-page. 
Here cawe noblemen, who thought that the star 
upon their breasts was a sufficient apology for their 
want of brains: these men would advauce with the 
greatest assurance, the most absurd dogmas; and 
their impudence in advancing could oniy be equaled 
by. their insolence in maintaining their favourite 
Opinions; these men, whose: nobility was always 
reckoned a sufficient excuse for their conceit, could 
tell, with the greatest certainty, how Moses was 
mistaken in his account of the creation; how many 
years the. world was created before the era fixed by 
that writer: they could tell too, 

‘s Whether the mcon be sea, or land, 

Or charcoal, or a quench’d firebrand ; 

Or if the dark holes, that appear, 

Are only pores, not cities there.” 


Ia this receptacle of rubbish and boukworms, I 
remaived fur.a many years, crawling from one book 
intu-another, whevever I might see fit. I got into 
Hudibras; and, after having gorged awhile on bis 
contents, traveled into “ Baker’s Chronicle” of all 
the miracles, that have (not): happened in Eng- 
land for the last ten centuries. His book was 
bought by a plain citizen, whose ambition was not 
to be, or to be thought, learned; but who often 
read in this, his favourite record of transactions, 
accidents, prodigies, and wonders, which far exceed 
the bounds of my contined comprehension. » He; 
however, greedily devoured them; and the terror 
which I'was continually in, whilst he was reading, 
lest I should fall uader bis observation aud becom: 
a victim to his cruelty, could uot repress the mirth, 
which the doleful countenances of himself, wife, and 
family, who seemed only to vie with edch other in 
this obstinate belief of lyiug miracles and wonders 
that far outbeggared conmon sense, were §0 much 
calculated to: create. Children, born with +alf a 
score of heads, monsters, dragons, fying serpents, 
voices in the sky, and sounds io the earth, were 
the favourite! morsels, which, for the edification 


citizen, whose mouth and cheeks were, by continued 
efforts, strained into such uucouth positions 
when he read this wonderful book, that 1 was ‘much 
surprised his hearers were nut frightened out of 
their wits. 

1 next found an asylum in a volume of sermons, 
in which I bave continued to reside to the present 
day. J was (in this volunie) brought to Liverpool, 
aud for sume time was uccasionaliy disturbed; but 
sermons, at lust, got out of fashion, aud 1 enjoyed 
peace and quiet. I have found my way into the 
Liverpool Library, and have been. disturbed but 
once since that happy event. I have had many op- 
portunities of observing men and manuers; aud J am 
of opinion, that mankind are vot much worse -at 
the present day than three centuries ago : indeed, 
there is a visible change for the better; aud shonld 
this amendment contiaue, I lovk forward to a period 
when the insect race shall be no longer persecuted 
and killed, without reason, and without remorse, 
The time, perhaps, may arrive, though I fear itis 
yet far distant, when the evil passions of man, which 
are 60 visibly betrayed in his love of torturing the 
puor anima) creation, shal! be eradicated ; and whep 
he will not be so conceited and su ignorant as to 
imagine, that all the world was made for his own 
convenience; and that he, as * Lord of the creation, 
has an undoubted right to torture, or to destroy, 
apy creature that does not, happen to be confined 
in its motions by two legs, but which ventures to 
make use of four. His right is disputed by the 
birds; fur, : 
** Whilst man exclaims, ‘ See all things for my use ;’ 
* See man for mine,’ exclaims a pampered goose.” 


Should the animals, -and the insects join, in one 
vigorous effort, to recover their liberties, [ have no 
doubt but that he must submit, and thenceforward 
be content upon equal terms with those, who, if 
they are not iv possession of all his faculties, so 
veither are they debased by any of the crimes which 
disgrace the name and lower the character of man; 
till that period arrive, he will, 1 fear, pay as littl 
altention to the munitions, as he dues to the life or 
comforts, of : 
A BOOKWORM. | 
From my apartments in a volume of Sermons, 
Gallery of the Lyceum Librury. 





The Naturalist’s Dtarp, 


For JUNE, 1821. 











Now the clear sun at morning flings 
His showers of light upon the peach, or plays 
With the n leaves of June, and strives to dart 
Into some great forest’s heart, 
And scare the sylvan from his dreams. 

B. Cornwall. 


The flower-garden is usually in all its glory at 
the commencement of June, if the weather have 
been mild and favourable to vegetation. 


There the rose unveils 
Vier breast of beauty, and each delicate bud 
O’ the season, comes in turn to bloom and perish. 
But first of all the viok:t, with an eye 
Blue as the midnight heavens, the frail snowdrop 
Born of the breath of winter, and on his brow 
Fixed like a pale and solitary star ; 
The languid hyacinth and pale primrose, 
And daisy trodden down like modesty ; 
The foxglove, in whose drooping bells the bee 
Makes her sweet music ; the narcissus (named 
From him who died for love), the tangled woodbine, 
Lilacs, and flowering limes, and scented thorns, 
And some from the voluptuous winds of June, 
Catch their perfumings. 

B. Cornwall. ' 


The region of Flora, with its odours and endless 
hues, is ao object of admiration and delight to man 





of the astonished and astonishing family, were 





Com d for sins they are inclined to, 
By saver those they have no mind to. 


nightly promulgated by an old, fat, round-faced | 


alone, and 'coustitutes one of his most. pleasing and 
innocent recreations :*to Avuc but man is it an object 
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the fuod of several species of insects, and some birds; 
snd perhaps their odour, in certain instances, aids 
the animal in its pursuit; but could such elaborate 
mechanism be necessary for those purposes? such 
splendour, such admirable variety? Man alone can 
appreciate, can enjoy the wonders of them: the 
gbject of the nectar in some plants, and of odours 
jn others, -is unknown, It is obvious, on intuition, 
that Nature often intended solely to please the eye 
ju her vegetable productions. She decorates the 
floweret that springs beneath our feet in all the per- 
fection of external beauty. She has clothed the 
garden with a constant succession of various hues. 
Even the Jeaves of the trees undergo a pleasing 
vicissitude. The fresh verdure whch they exhibit 
ip the spring, the various shades which they assume 
in summer, the yellow and russet tinge of autumn, 
and the nakedness of winter, afford a constant 
pleasure to a lively imagination. From the snow- 
drop tu the moss-rose, the flower-garden displays an 
infinite variety of shape and colour. The taste of 
the florist has been ridiculed as trifling; yet surely 
without reason. Did Nature bring forth the tulip 
and the lily, the rose and the honeysuckle, to be 
neglected by the haughty pretender to superior 
reason’? To omit a single social duty for the culti- 
vation of a polyanthus, were ridiculous as well as 
erimival; but to pass by the beauties lavished before 
es without observing them, is no less ingratitude 
than stupidity. A bad heart finds little amusement 
but ia a communication with the ambitious world, 
where scope is giveu for the iudulgence of selfish 

assions; but an amiable disposition is commonly 
feowa by a taste for the beauties of the avimal and 
vegetable ‘creation. ‘The woods, the vales, the 
brooks,—“‘ the crimson spots i’ the bottom of a 
eowslip.”—the loftier phenomena of the heavens, are 
all objects of contemplation, and are the principal 
sources whence the poet draws his faithful and vivid 
pictures. 

Innumerable herbs and flowers now embellish onr 
gardens, gratify our sense of smetl, and purify and 
renovate the atmosphere. The fields of clover, 
which are now in blossom, produce a delightful 
fragrance. Of this plant there are two varieties, 
the white and the purple; from the latter, the bees 
extract much honey. The bean blossoms also shed 
a still more exquisite odour. The elder, now in 
flower, Jiffuses its Frontiniac scent to the air, which 
it likewise imparts to wine made in imitation of that 
from the grapes growing in the neighbourhood of 
the town of that name in France. The sweet-scented 
vernal grass, which is the cause of the very delight- 
ful scent of hay, flowers in this month, and diffuses 
its fragrance through the country. 

About the beginning of this month, the pimpernel, 
thyme, the bitter sweet nightshade, white bryony, 
the dog-ruse, and the poppy, have their flowers full 
blewn. 

The grasshopper now makes his appearance. 
They were often kept in cages by the ancient Greeks 
for the sake of their sung, and seem to have been 
the favourites of every Grecian bard, from Homer 
and Hesiod to Anacreon and Theocritus. Sup- 
p»sed to be perfectly harmless, and to live only upon 
the dew, they were addressed by the most endearing 
epithets, and were regarded as all but divine. One 
bard intreats the shepherds to spare the innoxious 
Teftix, that nightingale cf the nymphs, and tu make 
those mischievous birds the thrush and. blackbird 
their prey.“ Sweet prophet of the summer!” says 
Anacreon, addressing this insect, “ the muses love 
thee, Phoebus himself loves thee, and has given thee 
a shrill song: old age does not wear thee: thou art 
wise, earth-burn, musical, impassive, without blood : 
thow art almost like a god” So attached were the 
Athenians to these insects, that they were accus- 
tomed to fasten golden images of them in their hair, 
implying at the same ‘time a boast that they them- 
selves, as well as the Cicada, were Terre filii. They 


of the slightest moment. Flowers contain, it is true, 


Xeuarchus, where he says, 
Happy the Cicadas’ lives 
Since they all have voiceless wives. 


victory. 

The grasshopper is still my friend, 

The minute-sound of many a sunny hour 

Passed on a thymy hill, when I could send 

My soul in search thereof by bank and bower, 

Til lured far from it by a foxglove flower 

Nodding too dangerously above the crag, 

Not to excite the ion and the power 

To climb the steeps, and down the blossoms drag, 

Them the marsh-crocus joined, and yellow water-flag. 

Shrill sings the drowsy wassailler in his dome, 

Yon grassy wilderness where curls the fern, 

And s the ivy ; with the wish to rove 

He spreads his sails, and bright is his sojourn 

*Mid chalices with dews in every urn : 

All flying things a like delight have found— 

Where’er I gaze, te what new region turn, 
ws Ten pee insects in on we - ind, " 

it on cing wings that yield a summer soun 
oe Essie Wife's Aonian Hours. 
Among the insects which appear in this month, 

One of the most interesting is, in its perfect state, 
the angler’s May-fly, which appears about the 4th, 
and continues nearly a fortnight. It emerges from 
the water, where it passes its aurelia state, about six 
in the evening, and dies abuut eleven at night. 
There are also the golden-green beetle; various 
kinds of flies ; the cuckoo-spit insect, aud the stag- 
beetle. The several species of the gad-fly; the ox, 
horse, and sheep gad-fly, make their appearance in 
this month. 
The ‘ rose in June, which now holds so conspi- 
cuous a place in the flower-garden, must not be 
passed over without notice. 
Among the flowers with which the graves of our 
ancestors were decorated (a custom not at present 
confined to the distant parts of the kingdom, and to 
Wales, but still common in France, Switzerland, and 
other countries) the rose was sometimes blended with 
the lily, to form a general emblem of frail mortality. 
“ This sweet flower (says EVELYN) borne on a 
branch set with thorns, and accompanied with the 
lily, are natural hieroglyphics of our fugitive, um- 
bratile, anxious, and transitory life, which, making so 
fair a show for a time, is oot yet without its thorns 
and crosses.” The white rose was planted at the 
grave of a virgin; her chaplet was tied with white 
riband, in token.of her spotless innocence ; though 
sometimes black ribands were intermingled, to be- 
speak the grief of the survivors. The red rose was 
occasionally used in remembrance of such as had 
been remarkable for their benevolence ; but roses in 
general were appropriated to the graves of lovers. 
EvELYN tells us that the custom was not altogether 
extinct in his time, near his dwelling, in the county 
of Surrey, “ where the maideus yearly planted and 
decked the graves of their defunct sweethearts with 
rose-bushes.” Camden likewise remarks in his Bri- 
tannia: “ Here is also a certain custom observed 
time out of mind, of planting rose-trees upon the 
graves, especially by the young men and maids who 
have lost their loves; so that this churchyard is now 
full of them.” 





wo =n) 





Anecdotes, 


Zimmerman, the celebrated physician, went from 
Hanover to attend Frederick, facetiously called ** The 
Great,” in his last illness. One day the King said to 





pose, for the reason given by the saucy Rhodiau 


The sound of this insect, and of the harp, were 
called by one and the same name. A Cicada sitting 
upon a harp was an usual emblem of the science of 
music, which was thus accounted for; when two 
rival musicians, Eunomus and Ariston, were con- 
tending upon that instrumeot, a Cicada flying to 
the former, and sifting upon his harp, supplied the 
place of a broken string, and so secured to him the 


into another world.” This was rather a bitter pill for 
the doctor; but the dose he gave the King in return 
was a judicious mixture of truth and flattery :—‘* Not 
so many as your Majesty, nor with so much honour to 
myself. 

Rose, the private and confidential secretary of Louis 
XIV. had married his daughter to Mr. Portall, presi- 
dent of the parliament. e husband was constantly 
complaining to him of the temper and disposition of his 
daughter. ‘* You are right,” said Rose, ‘she is an 
impertinent jade; and, if I hear more: complaints of 
her, I will disinherit her.”? The husband made nomore 
complaints of his wife. 


BAD SHILLINGS. - 
The late Lord Clonmel, who, never thought of de- 
manding more for an affidavit, used to be very well 
satisfied with a shilling, provided it was a oa one. 
In his time the Birmingham shillings were current, 
and he used the following precautions to avoid being 
imposed upon by taking a bad one :—** You shall true 
answer make to such questions as shall be demanded.of 
you touching this affidavit, so help your God! Is this 
a good shillin ing? Are the contents of this affidavit 
true? Is this your name and hand-writing ?” 


Hine Arts. 


TO THE EDITOR. 




















- en = 

S1r,—Had I been aware that your correspondent, 
An Antiquary, was preparing a continuation of his 
letters, with a view to embrace the coins of Eng- 
land, I should have been the last to intrude my 
own remarks, in preference to one, who possesses, 
on several accounts, the claim of precedence. But 
if, by sending a few lines, 1 can contribute either to 
the amusemeut or instruction of the readers of tle 
Kaleidoscope, (as I have made an offer of my en- 
deavours) I will proceed. 

I omitted to say, iu the proper place, that it 
is doubtful whether the coins, which have been 
ascribed to Richard I. are really the remains of 
the English coinages of this monarch; the evidence 
on both sides is strong, but not conclusive: they 
are, however, extremely rare and valuable. We 
have specimens of his Anglo-Gallic miats, which 
bear his name as King of England, though struck 
by him as Earl of Poitou, or Duke of Aquitaiu. 
Henry III. was the first who coined round half- 
pence and farthings ; before his time the penny 
was broken into halves and quarters. The coins 
of this King may be divided into two different 
kinds, the ove having four pellets, and a cross 
formed with double lines, extending to the inner 
circle only; the other has four pellets, and a cross 
of single lines, reaching to the outer rim; of these 
the former are more ancient. The coins of Edward 
[, are not uncommon; but it is difficult to distia- 
guish them from those of his successor, Edward II.; 
to a careless observer scarcely any difference is 
visible. The only probable distinction scems to be, 
that those may, with a tolerable degree of certainty, 
be ascribed to the first Edward, on which the name 
is contracted into EDW. The sceptre, which had 
been introduced by former monarchs, was discarded 
by him; and dues not appear again till Henry VI11,; 
also the title “ Dominus Hybernia,” which had 
been partially used by John, was not adopted uni- 
versally until this reign: the place of mintage too, 
is used instead of the miut-master’s name, which 
on the coins of his predecessor was the only inscrip- 
tion on the reverse. The Irish money of this King 
may be kown by the triangle which incloses the 
head. He is said to have issued leathern money, 
but this report cannot be authenticated ; perhaps 
the frail quality of the material has prevented these 
latter azesfrom obtaininga single specimen. The coins 
of Edward 11. so closely resemble those of the former 
reign, that it is only necesgary to observe, that the 
name is contracted to EDWA. or EDWAR.; and 
that in the coins of this monarch and the last, Rex 








were regarded indeed, by all, as the happiest as well 
as the most innocent of animals—not, we will sup- 


him, “ You have, I presume, Sir, helped many a man 


is abbreviated by R. 
Manchester, May 30. COCCIENSIS, 
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ON VISITING THE BOTANIC GARDEN, 
AT LIVERPOOL, EARLY IN SPRING. 
Ye pleasing groves, by science rear’d to shield 
The fair and fragile children of the field ; 
Tho’ yet unwater’d by the showers of spring ; 
Tho’ not the zephyr with his gentle wing 
Has fann’d your shades, yet beauty decks the scene: 
The glossy holly of perennial’ green, 
In bright. variety of shade, extends, 
Where glowing gold with deepest verdure blends. 
Those beauteous domes within their walls contain 
The various scenes.of many a distant plain : 
*The Cape’s vast pile ascending to the sky, 
In mimic beauty, here attracts the eye. 
Its mountain plants, a fair and numerous train, 
Refresh'd by exhalations from the main, 
And humid gales for ever hovering o’er 
The lovely boast of Afric’s tepid shore, 
With feathery branch of every form and shade, 
In whose-unrival’d blossoms are displayed 
All Flora’s tints, a wilderness of sweets ; 
Where the wild bee, whose undisturb’d retreats 
No foe invades, spends his delightful, hours, 
While charms unfading grace, is mountain bowers. 
How groves of rich Italian valleys wear 
Unwithering foliage all the changing year ; 
Japan’s gay roses, from the deepest glow 
Of crimson, to the unpolluted snow ; 
And H yacinth’s sweet bells of every hue, 
Which drink on Persia’s sunny. plains the dew, 
Breathe fragrance round ; and, rich in golden bloom, 
The far-fam’d shrub of China sheds perfume. 
In warmer climes, beneath a fervid sun, 
Groves of that land where Ganges’ waters run 
Are imag’d here, a close enwoven shade 
Of clinging shrubs, in many a mingled braid ; 
Entwin’d from trunk to trunk, and fair to see 
Itself a grove, the Indian’s sacred tree. 
The forest growth of wide Columbia’s plains 
"Here rise: the Aloe, kingly plant, that reigns 
A patriarch’s years, and bids the world behold, 
Once in a century, all its charms unfold. 
And many a race which, on the waters born, 
The margins of her boundless lakes adorn. 
Then come the. wonders of the torrid zone, 
Where Niger winds, thro’ depths of woods unknown, 
Mid trees, whose leaves, umbrella like, thick spread 
Around him, throw a night of fearful shade; 
With giant plants which throng his mighty flood, 
A covert for the serpent’ s dreadful brood ; 
And those which o’er the influent Nilus bend, 
Where. Abyssinia’s utmost wilds extend, 
The towering reed, whose stately pennons lave 
Qn Egypt’s plains his broad majestic. wave ; 
The lofty palm, wealth of Arabian sands, 
Whose fruit the fainting traveler’s love demands ;} 
The monument of ages past, which stands 
O'er Tadmore’s wreck, exempted from decay, 
While round them cities, empires, waste away. 
. Kendal, I. L. 


® Erion t Sonthwaltia Nobilis. 
t Phenix Daclylefera or Date Palm. 
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ADVICE TO MARRIED FOLK. 


entertaining paper, I shall feel obliged by an early in- 
sertion, as a sort of sequel to Jessamy’s correspondence. 
Yours, very truly, 


you please, curtail it in any manner. 
‘cia 
The writer here, in much affection, sends 
Some plain advice to his young married friends. 
Should you the friendly hint receive, it may 
Subserve your interests in a future day : 
Your various duties learn, and always move 
By rule, and let your actions spring from love. 
Yourselves, your tempers, to each other suit, 
And rather yield than carry on dispute : 
Be emulous for that exalted sense 
Which fears to give, and scorns to take offence. 
Should small disputes arise, in patience wait, 
A little time may set the matter straight : 
If one.speaks rashly in an angry fit, 
The other must be deaf, in silence sit. 
Never lose sight of what the Scriptures say, 
The man should rule in love, the wife obey. 
Let all dissension i in the closet end, 
Nor ever bring it up before a friend : 
Your mutual duties study when alone ; F 
And when with others, prove your hearts are one. 
Your neighbours, visiting, will then perceive, 
How different from the world believers live. 
Consult each other, and as often pray 
What’s best to do, or what to give away. 
Early to sleep retire, and early rise, 
Lest you neglect your morning sacrifice. 
Be firm and regular, whate’er it cost, 
Good works ill done will prove but labour lost. 
Be prudent, frugal, yet not meanly near ; 
The Christian show in all you eat and wear. 
At home, abroad, keep this in constant view, 
Not what you may, but what you ought to do. 
Within the compass live; this rule attend, 
At first set out as you would wish to end. 
If children be your portion, thankful be ; 
They may be blessings for eternity. 
Be tender, not indulgent, use the rod, 
Yet curb with reason, thus you're taught of God. 


The following is copied from the North Georgia 
Gazette and Winter Chronicle, published on board the 
ships employed in the discovery of a north-west passage. 


The commander exclaim’d, ‘‘ What a fine thing is peat, 
For making a fire and giving out heat !” 

‘‘ That’s true,” replied Fur-clad, who by it was seated ; 
*¢T strongly advise you to have it re-peated.” 


—~+30 -S- 6€ eo 
R. R. R. 
At the schoolmaster’s feast Dr. Prosody rose ; 


_ And after a long speech reciting, 
Says he, ¢ * for a toast the three R. °s L propose ; 


Q. 
P.S. If the poetry be rather too long, you may, if 


Scientific Notices. 





TO THE EDITOR. [orrGrNaL.] 
Sin,—I have read, with much pleasure, the happy ‘ roy 
; | resale OF fiend Sesesidy’s letier, i pour I aleidoscope, _ THE BOTANIC GARDEN. 
of, 92d ultimo. , I have lately met with we enclosed + Quivi le piante pid che alt b 
which I have copied for you; fi. if they be , e altrove ombrose 
thought worthy of a place in your very valuable and —re ee as ami 
pedis Sada 


* «In the vernal season of the year, when the air is 
soft and pleasant, and it were an injury and sullenness 
against nature not to go out and see her riches, and 
partake of her rejoicings with heaven and earth,” the 
members of this enlightened and opulent community 
possess peculidr advantages over the inhabitants of 
crowded cities in general, They may go forth intoa 
garden of the richest cultivation and beauty, and while 
their senses are revived by the freshness and the per- 
fumes of the flowers, may look with satisfaction on a 
scene which owes its creation to their taste, and its 
support to their bounty; the monuiment of a high and 
refined liberality which so few cities Possess, and 
which, we may add with pride, no place in England 
can exhibit in higher order and perfection than the 
town of Liverpool. The votary of science, who may 
chance to visit it, beholds, with surprise, an establish- 
ment which has arisen, in the course of a few years, 
to a beauty and perfection which leaves far behind it 
the similar public gardens of our Universities, and the 
boasted “ Jardin des Plantes” of the continent; and 
which, from its local facilities. of obtaining plants and 
seeds from distant shores, exbibits, every day, new 
flowers, blowing here for the first time in Europe, and 
the magnificent natives of the tropical climés flourishing 
in its stoves with a vigour and luxuriance hitherto 
unkuown in England, ‘The learned Botanist may be 
delighted with its scientific arrangement, carried within 
its necessarily narrow limits to the utmost fossible per- 
fection; the most unlearned observer must be charmed 
with that order and neatness so grateful to the eye and 
mind of man, and affording unequaled opportunities 
of acquiring or improving in a science which is one of 
the most pleasing in which we can indulge ourselves, 
or to which we can direct the attention of our chil 
dren ; a study which offers a motive to exercise and 
an assistance to health; which conduces, perhaps more 
than any other, to purity of heart and innocence of 
life; which religion has authorised, and the holy scrip- 
tures have recommended, and in which the greatest 
and most distinguished men of all ages have found 
occupation and delight, 

«When Epicurus to the'world had taught 

‘That pleasure was the chiefest good, 

His life he to his doctrine brought, 

And in a garden’s shade that scvereign good he sought.” 

Cowley. 

* God Almighty,” says the great Lord Bacon, * first 
planted a garden: and, indeed, it is the greatest refresh- 
ment to the spirits of man; without which, buildings 
and palaces are but gross handy-works.” In this 
botanical establishment the merchant may become 
acquainted with the growth and economy of many 
plants which form some cf the most important articles 
of commerce; the physician may here investigate, in 
a recent state, the qualities of medicines which he has 
hitherto seen only in a dried and altered form : and let 
it not be argued, that to the scientific these pleasures 


_|'are confined—that the eye of the Botanist ‘alone can 


estimate all the value of this institution. The gay and 
blooming crowd, whom we see ‘so frequently here 








Hem! Rithmetic, Reading, and Riting !’” 





@ Milton, 
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assembled, will contradict such an idea; they will tell 
ws, that for the most unleartied it has charms, and that 
it spréads far and wide the innocent sources of social 
pleasure and enjdyment. Will tt be believed by those 
who can bear withess to the truth of the advantages 
here enumierdted, that this flourishing—this beautiful 
instititton, is sinking into decay, the victim of its own 
fiberality ? That the anxiety which the members have 
felt to ificrease the numbers of those whom it might 
gratify, atid to extetd the privilege of admission tothe 
widest possible circle, has silently ‘been workirig its 
décline? Tlie facilities of introduction have lessened 
the necéssity of subscribing; the annual income has, 
eonsequently, gradually decreased; and, at a late meet- 
ing, it was obviotis that the yearly income collected 
Would no longer be adequate to the support ef the 
garden, unless additidnal subscribers could be obtained, 
atid the regular payment of the present subscription 
securéd. Many of the shares have been relinquished, 
and mafy have been forfeited ; and, in ofder to oblige 
those individuals to contribute Who have long enjoyed 
all the benéfits of this institution gratuitously, it was re- 
solved, ** That the subscribers stiould no longer have the 
power of introducing any ladies resident in Liverpool, 
But such ‘as were members of their own families.” This 
“just and necessary” méacure so far, however, hurt 
the liberal feelings of the committee, that at a subse- 
quent general meeting, it was réscinded. It was re- 
e6lved ro make one previous appeal to the justice or the 
generosity of the public: it was hoped that as soon as 
the necéssities of the establishment were understood, 
there would not be wanting many helping hands to 
support and assist it; and that those among our fair 
inhabitants, who have long enjoyed an admittance to 
it gratuitously, would use all their eloquence to prevail 
Upon their relatives to purchase for them those advan- 
tages which the institution can no longer afford to give 
away. The list of the original subscribers, as it was 
then referred to, exhibits the names of many who are 
still living among us in respectability and usefulness, 
and of some’on whom the grave has closed, and whose 
names are dear to science, or sanctified by affection. 
The sighatares of Rathbone, of Roscoe, of Currie, are 
there; and such will silently call upon those who enjoy 
their friendship, or those who lament them, to exert 
themselves in favour of an institution which they 
deemed useful, and to which they lent the energetic 
support of their vigorous and patriotic minds. When 
this establishment was first contemplated, and the 
committee ‘sought a Curator to take charge of it, 
they deemed themselves fortunate in being able to 
give it into the care of the present superintendant, and 
his industry and his ability have more than realized 
the highest expectations they could have formed for it. 
To him this establishment has owed much of its suc- 
cess and much of its present perfection ; to one whose 
excellent natural good sense and kindness of heart 
enable him to value the suffrage of the humblest and 
most unlettered individual, and whose talents and 
acquirements empower him to satisfy the learned: cu- 
tiosity of the most scientific of its visitors; whose 
enthusiasm is as ardent as it is sincere, and so genuine 
as to communicate itself to all to whom he exhibits his 
botanical treasures. ‘To him, the student who wishes 
to ifiprove himself in this delightful science, may apply 
as to a living Lexicon, and instead of turning over the 
dusty tomes of a Hortus Siccus, may wander through 
these flowery parterres, and peruse the pages of nature 
in this her animated volume. It is difficult to restrain 
the enthusiasm which would lead to a farther comment 
on this delightful study; and it requires some self-denial 
to lay aside the mass of evidence which might be 





accumulated from the works of the wise and the en- 
lightened, as suffrages in its favour. But, surely, that 
science cap need no recommendation which has amused 
the literary leisure of Roscoe and of Pitt, and soothed 
the learned labours of Darwin and of Priestley.* 





% The discoveries of Dr. Priestley (which form ‘an era in 
Science) have ascertained, that the leaves of trees ahd other 
vegetah'es give out, during the day, a la'ge portion of oxigen or 
vital air, and absorb, at the same time, an obnoxious gas; thus 
continually renewing or restoring thesal-ubrity of te atmosphere 
Thus the plants and flowérs which we once gazed upon in mere 
admiration of their beauty, we now id ith additional 
gratitude and interest, as humble instruments in the hard of an 
Almighty Power, of the welfare and the safety of man; and, 
Os pected and important to the support of the whole animal crea- 








Scientific Mecorde. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
— Medical Cases; Astrenomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume.] 





IMPROVED HIGHWAYS. 


Previously to entering upon the subject of our cor- 
respondent’s letter, we must observe, that we believe 
the most approved mode of ‘constructing roads at pre- 
sent is to break the stones into portions, by means of 
hammers, no one piece to exceed, in weight, five 
ounces: by this arrangement, much of ‘that imperfec- 
tion is avoided which is incident to the defective and 
absurd system adopted in Liverpool, where we find 
stones of a foot or more in diameter, ranged along- 
side of others of not one-sixth of that size: but the 
still greater defect is the mode of performing the ope- 
ration itself. The-stonesare thrown together promis- 
cuously, big and little, and rammed down with a 
hand-rammer, which does not impart a pressure equal 
to that to which they will have to be subjected by the 
superincumbent weight of light carts. The conse- 
quence is, that heavily-loaden vehicles very soon dis- 
turb the order of ‘so ill-constructed ‘and incompact a 
surface. 

In the first volume of the Liverpool Mercury, amode 
of remedying this effect was pointed out, illustrated 
by a wood engraving, which, ‘if we can find it, shall 
have a place in an early number of the Kaleidoscope : 
this we'shalldo, under the impression that our present 
mode of using entire stones is to be persevered in; but 
we hope to see it ultimately superseded by the adoption 
of the preferable mode of using stones which have 
been. previously broken down. ‘The subject is of great 
importance, at a time when so many poor people are 
in want of work. 

‘I'he writer of the following letter, is, we presume, 
in error, in the supposition that any additional strength 
would be imparted to his pavement by giving it some- 
thing of the arch form. If, indeed, the stones, after 
being assorted, were pretty nearly alike in dimensions; 
if, tor instance, they were as regularly of one size 
as bricks are, then we could easily conceive the ad- 
vantage of the arch surface. The writer, however, 
shall ’be heard for himself; and we ‘shall, therefore, 
proceed with his letter, after expressing our wish’that 
the commissioners‘of the highways would permit us, 


by way of experiment, to superintend a few yards of 
pavement on the improved plan, in some great tho- 
rougbfare of the town, where its advantages or defects 
would soon be apparent.—<£dit. Kal. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
ie 


Srx,—As you are a native of the town, and take an 
interest in every thing which regards its improve 
I take the liberty of offering some suggestions to you, 
relative to the present mode of paving the streets, 
which, being noticed through the medium of the 
Kaleidoscope, may, probably, lead to some amend- 
ment. The plan at present pursued (if it can be called 
a plan) is, to pave the streets without any order or re- 
gularity, with stones of all sizes, by which means, the 
work has a very unsightly appearance; and is, I ap- 
prehend, very weak, and liable to get out of order. 
Now, as I am of opinion that the leading requisites in 
pavements are neatness and strength, I would suggest, 
as a mode of obtaining these, that, previous to the 
work being begun, the stones should be assorted, as 
nearly as possible, in sizes, and laid in parallel lines, 
the small ones by themselves, and the large ones by 
themselves, in the manner generally practised in the 
crossings of streets. By this plan, the stones being 
laid in eract lines, and with a tendency to a curve, ac- 
quire some of the strength imparted to almost every 
thing which approaches a¢ircudar form. Besides, the 
small stones being laid by-themselves, for the space of 
three or four feet, are kept in their places, and sup- 
ported by the rows of large ones, which serve, as it 
were, for ribs, Iam, by no means, a practical mex 
on these subjects: my remarks originate entirely in my 
own observation; but, as far as anything like a prac- 
tical result can be observed, I think it is in favour of my 
plan. If you will take the trouble, as you are passing 
along, to examine such of the crossings of the streets 
as are paved in the manner I have suggested, I think 
you will find that the plan proposed combines neatness 
and strength; for I find that the crossings are almost 
invariably less worn, and more even than the other 
parts of the street. Iam aware that this will be attended 
with a little more trouble and labour. (and probably 
expense) but I think the improvement will amply com- 
pensate: and, as the complaint, at present, is want of 
work, I think this is a good opportunity to-attempt any 
thing in the way of improvement, particularly as the 
flagging of the streets leads us to hope that the town 
will soon be noticed as much for the neatness and du- 
rability of its payment (both in the road and footways) 
as it has hitherto been for its deficiences in these re- 


spects. 

J should be glad to see the plan J have suggested car- 
ried into effect, on a small scale, by way of trial; and, 
if it be found to answer, I trust the extension of it 
willlead to the favourable result I anticipate. 

{ remain, Sir, 
Your obdt. humble servt. 


1st June, 1821. “‘Rodney-street. 








New Discoveries in Egypt.— Accounts have been 
lately received from two gentlemen, traveling in Egypt, 
Mr. Waddington, of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 
Mr. Hanbury, of Jesus College. These two gentle- 
men, availing themselves of the opportunity of attend- 
ing the Pacha of Egypt in a military expeditien against 
some tribes of Arabs, have had the oa fortune to see 
part of the Nile’s course, which it had not before been 
safe for any European traveler to visit. They have dis- 
covered one or two interesting islands, with about ‘thirty 
entire pyramids of different sizes, and extensive ruins 
of temples, of unequal construction, but. some of them 
exhibiting considerable skill, and. others apparently of 
the highest antiquity. The. public will learn more of 
this on the return of these gentlemen,’ which is shortly 
ex! 








An animal nearly resembling the description of the 
unicorn, as given’ by Pliny, ‘is now on its way to this 
country from Africa; it nearly resembles the horse in 
figure, but is much smaller, and the single horn pro- 
jecting from the forehead is considerably shorter than is 

ven in the real or supposed delineations of that doubt- 





ul creature, 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 


Of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Rain, 
Wind, &c. deducted from diurnal Observations made 
at Manchester in the month of May, 1821, by 
Taomas Hanson, Surgeon. 


= 


BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. 

The Monthly Mean 29°75 
Highest, which took place on the 19th and 30th, 30°10 
Lowest, which took place on the 15th .....-.00.000 29°16 
i ce of the extremes 
Greatest variation in twenty-four hours, which 
was on the 16th °40 


Inches. 

















Spaces, taken from the daily means.......++..,...... 4°10 
* Number of changes.......++0.6 
TEMPERATURE. Degrees. 
Monthly mean we 526 
Mean of the 5th decade, commencing on the29th, 
of April soeee 57°5 
6th 52°5 





7th ditto, ending on the 28th of May, 49° 
Highest, which took place on the 4th and 20th... 73° 
Lowest, which took place on the 26th..........s000 34° 
























Difference of the extreme..........seecsecesssseere 39° 
Greatest variation in 24 hours, which occurred on 
the 20th *30 
RAIN, &c. 
2°520 Inches. 
Number of wet days ......scccsesceseel5 
foggy 0 
snowy 1 
haily 3 
WIND. 
North . cciccccsses eddies SQ Pee eer | 
North-east ......cecceeeee 1 | North-west .... «iD 
Bet -..ecesosesee sonbabatvo . 0! Variable ....... sens 
South-east......cccecceceeee 2‘ Calm.......... wee O 
South.......0000 sccsccseese 3 | Brisk .........00. - O 
South-we sesseseseeelS | Boisterous....... . O 
REMARKS. 


May 2nd.—A little hail and rain. 

13th.—Hail-showers about noon. 

z5th.—White hoar frost this and the preceding 
morning: very cold for the season. 

26th.—Still colder ; ice on the ponds one-tenth of an 
inch thick ; the ground was incrusted with frost. The 
temperature of the morning, as indicated by my ther- 
mometer, was two degrees above freezing ; but, in the 
country, it was as low as 31°; icicles were noticed 
hanging from trees and buildings. This was, indeed, a 
winter's day ; for there were repeated showers of hail, 
snow, sleet, and rain: the hail was attended with loud 
cracks of thunder; and the nimbus or thunder clouds 
were frequently displayed. This sudden occurrence of 
frost, hail, and snow, which were preceded by wet, had 
very distressing effects upon vegetation. Much injury 
has been done to tender plants, and even old trees.— 
The leaves of young and old oak and beech trees were 
shriveled and turned brown, as though they had been 
scorched by violent heat; but which was more parti- 
cularly the case in oe situations. Amongst plants, 
the fern was most shriveled and brown. Gooseberries, 
currants, and other young fruit have been very much 
thinned by falling off. But the most injury done, is to 
the tender shoots of potatoes. . 

28th.—Tbe nimbus, several times in the course of the 
day, with distant thunder, but little rain here. 

Mr. Blackwall’s register of rain, at Crumpsall, for 
May, is 2°884 inches. 





The following are part of a series of observations 
made.at remote parts of the kingdom, exactly alike, 
znd at the same hours, in order, if possible, to deter- 
mine the exact heights of the places of notation. The 
time fixed by Mr. B. Bevan, of Leighton, is the second 
Noncay in each month. 

The 14th of May. 


m. Bar.Thr. At. Tr.Det. Wind & weather, 
es 99290 54°95 45° N.W. by W.1 rainy, 


Hiscellanics. 


Mr. wee oy second Journey in Africa.—The Rev. 
John Campbell, a native of Edinburgh, who published, 
some years ago, an account of his travels in the South 
of Africa, has revisited that part of the world, and pe- 
netrated much farther than he did formerly. Upon ar- 
riving at Leetakoo, the limit of his former journey, and 
about 900 miles from Cape Town, he found that the in- 
habitants had removed to a new settlement, called New 
Letakoo. Proceeding N. E. for more than 100 miles, 
he passed through two towns, one of which, Masheu, 
contained from 12,000 to 15,000 inhabitants, and where 
much land was under cultivation. Thence he proceeded 
still farther to the N. E. for more than 100 miles, and 
reached Kurrechane, the chief town of the Marootze 
tribe, containing about 16,000 inhabitants, who have 
many founderies, and smelt iron and copper ores from 
the neighbouring mountains. They excel in making 
baskets, and ornament their walls with paintings of 
elephants, camelopards, shields, &c. Kurrecthane is 
supposed to be in 26° of S. lat. and not very distant 
from the eastern coast. Some of the rivers flowed W. 
and others E. or S. S. E. Several large towns are said 
to be to the east of. Kurrechane, and Mr. Campbell saw 
the smoke of one or two of them. He was allowed to 
send missionaries to Kurrechane, with the promise of 
protection. 








The Albanian soldiers, accustomed to the cold tem- 
perature of their mountains, and dressed in a cloak of 
considerable thickness, dread neither cold nor heat, 
which they equally withstand without changing their 
cloths. They are extremely sober and temperate, and 
frequently live on a few black olives and pilchards, 
which they purchase out of their pay, of. which they are 
extremely economical. They are, in general, brave, 
and ready to run into danger; the fear of death makes 
little or no impression on them. An individual of the 
Liapis clan, = condemned to death, was brought 
out to be conveyed to the place of execution, which was 
situated without the walls of Prevesa. Being arrived 
about half way, he passed by a large fig-tree. ‘* Why 
(said he to those who conducted him) do you wish me 
to travel half a league further in the hottest part of the 
day? Can’t you hang me here?” The favour was 
granted to him, and he put the rope round his own 
neck. A few hours afterwards, another Albanian passed 
by the same place, and seeing that the cloths of the 
deceased were better than his own, with the greatest 
indifference he undressed him and exchanged them for 
his own rags.—Vaudoncourt. 





In a London newspaper, printed ninety years age, 
there is an advertisement, informing the public that a 
new coach is established to * fly from London to Glou- 
cester in the short space of three days.” The same 
distance is now performed in about ten hours. 





Kenilworth.—The Oxford Journal says—Many of 
our readers already know, that a very considerable de- 
gree of interest has been created among the members 
of the University, by the opening scene in the novel of 
Kenilworth. Cumnor, since the commencement of 
term, has been daily visited by groups of gownsmen, 
anxious to verify by local inspection the details given 
in Kenilworth of ** Anthony Foster’s Mansion ;” and 
the old sign of ‘‘the Bear and ragged Staff” has al- 
ready been restored, by subscription, and placed over 
the door of the village alehouse, as kept by the late 
‘¢ Giles Gosling.” 





A eo ged custom prevails in Shropshire, at this 
period of the year, which is we believe peculiar to that 
county. As soon as the first Cuckoo has been heard, 
all the labouring classes leave work, if in the middle 
of the day ; and the time is devoted to mirth and jollity 
over what is called the Cuckoo ale. 





The following extraordinary notice lately appeared 
in a Liverpool paper : 

‘© Whereas Mary Willey, alias Robinson, has left me 
without any just cause, and is now suld to William Ro- 
binson, 7, Darwen-street, by private contract, for the 
sum of five shillings!! I hereby give notice, that I will 
not be answerable for any debts she may contract after 


WELSH EXECUTIONER. 


—_— 


The following official document shows the difficulty 
of finding an executioner in Wales fifty years ago :— 
‘To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners 
of his Majesty’s Treasury—The humble petition of 
Ralph Griffiths, Esq. high sheriff of the county of Flint, 
for the present year, 1769, concerning the execution of 
Edward Edwards, for burglary, showeth—That your 
petitioner was at great difficulty and expense by himself 
and clerks, and other messengers and agents he employ- 
ed, in journies to Liverpool and Shrewsbury, to hire-an 
executioner ; the cenvict being a native of Wales, it was 
almost impossible to procure any of that country to un- 
dertake the execution. Traveling and other expenses 
on that occasion, £15 10s. A man at Salop engaged to 
do this business—gave him in part, £5 5s. Two men 
for conducting him, and for their search of him on his 
deserting from them on the road, and charges on in. 
quiring for another executioner, £4 10s —£9 15s. After 
much trouble and expense, John Babington, a convict 
in the same prison with Edwards, was, by means of his 
wife, prevailed on to execute his fellow-prisoner. Gave 
to the wife, £6 6s. and to Babington £6 63.—£12 125 
Paid for erecting a gallows, materials, and labour, 3 
business very difficult to be done in this country, £4 12s. 
For the hire of a cart to convey the body, a coffin, and 
for the burial, £2 10s.; and for other assistance, trouble, 
and petty expenses on the occasion, at least £5—£7 10s. 
[Total, £49 19s.] Which he humbly hopes your 
Lordships will be pleased to allow your petitioner, who,” 
&e. 











BEAU TRAPS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—I am disposed to call in question the cor- 
rectness of your jadgmeut with regard to street. 
flagging, fur although when a little gouty and the 
weather fine, | could not withhold the boon of 
praise, yet the sad experience of arecent catastrophe 
caused ine involuntarily to exclaim, Curse snchi 
improvements, they are vot worth a fig!” Now, 
Mr. Editor, I am not philosopher enough to under- 
stand how these same flags are manufactured, but 
I fancy some of them are short of bakiug ; for going 
on a particular visit, after a shower without my 
spectacles, aud stepping on one of these half-baked 
flags, worn down about two inches lower than the 
rest, and full of water, I unfortunately so bespattered 
my neat new reverentials (alias inexpressibles) that, 
to iny great mortification, 1 was obliged to put back 
for new rigging and a pilot. 

A PEDESTRIAN. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—In our fellow-townsman’s (Mr. GREGSON’s) 
portfolio of antiquities of Lancashire, I find stated 
the pay my of a book with very high pretensions. 
But as the debt alluded to has considerably increased 
since 1677, the chances would be still more against suc- 
cess than at first. As a whimsical specimen of mad 
scheming, it may amuse your readers. It follows:— 
*‘Andrew Yarrington published in 1677 a book, entitled, 
‘How to do the Dutch without fighting; to pay debts 
without money ; to set at work all the poor of England 
with the growth of our own lands,’ &c. &c. He re- 
commends qobeaing. Dee, professing thereby to 
make it navigable for large vessels, and likewise to save 
3000 acres of land from the sea. Yarrington was the 





the date hereof. As witness my hand, 18th May, 1821. 





9 29-090 55° 5 49  N.W. by W.1 rainy. 

10 29:220 55 48°5 N.W. by W. Lrainy with hail 
mn 29-220 56 50) )-N. W. by W. 1 rain with hail, 
ry | 99-2915 565 51 N.W. by W. 1 cloudy, but 


fair, with gleams of sun. 


** Joun WILLEY.” | 


first that introduced clover here from Holland.’””’ 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


$1r,—In your Kaleidoscope for May 22, 1821, the 
ard column, last page, ‘* Notes to the Siege of Lathom 
House,” you mention “the County ot Lancashire.” 
Is not this wrong, aithough frequently used in this 
couuty ? 
Ir is the County of Lancaster; orit is Lancashire; but, 
I apprehend, not the County of a Shire. 
n this kingdom, the counties of Cornwall, Sussex, 
Kent, Surry, Middlesex, Essex, Suffolk, Nortolk, 
Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
nioreland, are never called Shires; why, I know not, 
thouch J remember once to have seen, in an old book, 
the difference between a County and a Shire. 
In the amusing Pedestrian Pilgrimage, page 4th of 
that paper, Ist column, it is stated that great numbers 
died of the plague in 1666; that the ground where the 
people were buried, being accidentally disturbed 91 
years after wards, the plague broke out again; this,then, 
must have been in 1757. Are the dates here correct? 
I never remember hearing of the circumstance; 
and I think the plague could not break out so near the 
iddle of the kingdom, and no account of it be left 
on record. Sir, 
YOUR CONSTANT READER. 
ap Ifit be wrong to say ‘County of Lancashire, and 
we believe it is so, the fe.ult is our own, and we shall 
be glad to be enlightened upon the subject. With 
respect to the date at which the plague reappeared, 
upon consulting the Ms. of Wilfred Wender, we 
find we have followed the copy literally —£dt. Kal. 











TO THE EDITOR. 


— 


Sir,—The exertions which you have at all times 
made to protect inferior animals from the unfeeling 
and brutal ferocity in which some men (if I tave 
not misapplied the term) indulge, is worthy of your- 
self, and of that fecling of humanity by which your 
sex should be guided. It has fallen to my lot to 
detail to you au act of the most barbarous descrip- 
tion, and I regret 1 could not obtain the names of a 
fow of the party, because I think it would be acting 
which strict justice to publish them, and thereby 
aid in preventing the recurrence of such disgraceful 
scenes. The act to which 1 allude took place this 
morning on the west pier of George’s Dock Basin. 
A number.of young men and boys, aud some of 
them apparently respectable, took up a small black 
dog of the most inuffcnsive appearance and threw 
him into the river, having previously fastened a cord 
round his neck ; and as often as he made his way 
to the shore they again plunged him into the water, 
until the poor animal became so weak and exhausted 
as to be unable to gain the wall; he then became 
fair game, and most of the party having provided 
themselves with stones, made his yet visible head 
the object of their most furious attack. The best 
marksmau was loudly applauded, and the poor 
animal’s pain was soon over. The scene, J thought, 
might even have disgraced a nation of savages. 

Yours, &e, JULIA. 





70 THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Could you, or any of your correspondents, 
inform me, whether, in any public school in Liver- 
pool, experimental chemistry, or, if not experimen- 
tal, if the mere rudiments of chemical science form 
a part of the system of education for boys? I am de- 
sirous of educating my sons so that they may hereafter 
become useful members of society; and I conceive a 
good knowledge of chemistry much more likely to ren- 
der them so, than a knowledge of Latin, to acquire 
which they are now devoting their most valuable time. 
Would not a person, qualified to undertake a public 
class of experimental chemistry, meet with great en- 


TO THE EDITOR. 


—- 


Sir,—The appearance of my two letters in the 
Kaleidoscope led to a denouement singular enough to 
be recorded, if you can spare room for it. 

Anxious to know your decision, I sent for your paper 
on the Monday evening, and retired to my little study 
to read it. I had nearly finished, and the gloom of 
twilight was fast approaching, when I heard a slight 
tap at the door, which was immediately opened, and a 
lady entered the room. J thought it was my sister ; 
but to my astonishment found it was the lady whom I 
introduced to your acquaintance in the ball-room story. 

* You will think this an odd visit,” said she, taking 
a chair. (which, in my surprise I neglected to offer) and 
making a motion to me to sit down: * You will think 
this an odd visit; but I could not rest, having, bya 
chance, seen your letters in the Kaletdoscope. 
aly stars! how your face is cut, and all through my 
folly. Will there be a mark ?”———* No, it will leave 
no mark: the worst is detention in the house; I do 
not like exhibiting these stripes of court plaister.”"—— 
ssBut no mark. Oh, well—how could you think of 
writing those letters about me?’——‘‘ My motive is 
explained in them.”——“* Yes, yes! But see how the 
Editor abuses me: what does the animal mean by 
‘ skittish ?? "————‘* His observations are cutting; but 
such as your behaviour, or my account of it, which 
was simply true, elicited.” ————"* Why, bless me! what 
was my fault? That German boor pestered me with 
his ridiculous attentions. I was annoyed to the last 
point, and beat off the enemy with the arms of de- 
fence given me by nature. I used my wit as you used 
yourclaymore. There, you see, I have a casein point.” 
“¢] beg your pardon; I think you have not. Your 
wit was a weapon of offence, the cause of all the tu- 
mult; my claymore was, truly, a weapon of defence.” 
—“ Well, well, have it your own way. Confess, at 
least, you study Boswell’s Life of Johnson. You imi- 
tate the no positive very hopefully. Well, how is this 
affair to be settled? That is what I come to know. 
How ridiculous it was of yau to laugh like a boy just 
from the boarding-school. You see what it has been 
the cause of.”———*‘ And what was the cause of my 
laugh? Your tormenting ridicule.” —— Well, Sir, 
and what was it occasioned that ridicule? Was not J 
tormented ?”——*¢ Pardon me, no: you were pleased. 
You wished to discover if appearances were not more 
than appearances. ‘The German is no despicable suitor. 
Nay do not redden.”——“* You are provoking. Upon 
my word such an allusion.” ——“* I crave your mezcy 
if lam mistaken.”. SC Tf 2 et$ Well, you were not 
pleased, you were tormented, | will allow it; but your 
wit was unnecessary in that case: and I shudder to 
think into what difficulties your wit and fondness for 
ridicule, unlicensed as it is, must bring you. Trifles may 
produce deadly mischief. You have nearly caused a 
duel, and set your character at stake: and this secret 
interview, which circumstances have forced you into— 
just think had it been with a stranger.” ——“ True, 
true; all that has struck me. Spare me; for | have 
shed bitter tears this afternoon. I renounce this habit 
for ever: you shall see. But how is this affair to 
close ?”°———"* [ cannot tell. Our arbitrator decides 
that a duel is impossible. He authorizes me to kick 
him.”——“ Ob! that is ridiculous. I dare say that he 
does not think the affair a reality ; or you have misled 
him by giving an air of ridicule to your last letter.” 
—“ Faith! I thought it would be better to do so 
than make it appear what it was in fact, an attempt at 
assassination. The German merits a strait waist- 








But | 


tion; and I availed myself of it to procure lights’ 
for which I had the requisites in my study. While 
doing this, I observed to my visitor, that the words “ a 
cing heures,” were left out inthe German’s note, per- 
haps through my negligence in transcribing. She did 
not answer me; her mind being totally occupied in 
considering of some mode of escape from her embar- 
rassments. Her reverie was disturbed by footsteps 
evidently approaching the room where we were. 
“¢ Heavens!” cried she “* where shallI go?” }burried 
her, horror struck as she seemed, into a closet; and 
had barely time to shut the door, when two gentlemen 
were ushered into the room. I had expected two 
visitors ; but certainly not the two who appeared: for 
one was my identical Thurlingian dagger-drawer, and 
the other, as it afterwards appeared, an Irish major of 
the name of O’Goster. I can hardly suppose it was 
the valiant Dermot, your correspondent, as, in his 
Jast letter, he seemed too highly enchanted by his 
exquisitely-accomplished lady to leave her speedily ; 
and, in the almost utter neglect of the memory of his 
deceased friend O’Shaughnasey, we saw how he wes 
abandoned to connubial bliss, to the exclusion of 
every other feeling. I shall not detail our conversation. 
It was not short, nor was it cool. I at last discovered 
that the Major was not acquainted, as he ought to be, 
with the story, and requested him to read my letters 
to you. He did so; and then with the most uognuali- 
fied disgust and contempt, he turned upon his friend, 
and in forcible terms gave his opinion of his ruffian 
conduct; then apologizing to me in the most gentle- 
manly manner, he was going to depart, when I begged 
him to stay and see the point concluded. J had no 
need to resort to your recommended punishment of 
kicking. The German was mortified enough without 
it; and the settlement of the business was so exces- 
sively humiliating to him, that I forbear to mention it. 
I was not sorry that the lady was a listener, 
though I felt for her situation, and 1 was glad when 
I found myself once more free from the company of 
my male visitants. I released the lady; and congratu- 
lated her on the peaceful close of the affair. ‘ ‘Thank 
heaven!” said she, “ there is neither to be kicking nor 
fighting. Now you may give the Editor the whole 
story; and my compliments with it: and tell him he 
must think better of me.”* **Can you joke so soun!” 
——*‘* Why, the danger isover; Iam quite repossessed 
of my ‘ Dolce tranquillita’ 1 cannot help thinking, 
however, as dear old Mrs, ——= (who tells us about the 
storms at the Saut Market, and the bonnie Green 
0’ Glasgow) says, Providence is aye kind to daft folk 
and bairns. But talking of bairns, I have a favour to 
beg: I crave yeur mite for a poor and worthy woman, 
left a widow, with five childizn. Her situation is pi- 
tiable: I have just been with her.” ——The tear tremi- 
bled on her eyelid as she spoke; aud the sweetest smile 
repaid my promise of aiding her charitable wishes. 
Yet she resumed, in a moment, her eccentric manner, 
and declaring she was afraid cf a visit from the ghosts of 
Thuanus or Bede, if she stayed longer in my study, 
she fled, making a motion to me not to follow. ‘} his 
was mysterious; for, on my going down stairs, in a 
few minutes, I heard a loud knock at the street door, 
and the identical Miss —— was shown into the draw- 
ing-room. She saluted me as if it were a month since 
we had met; adding, “ You frightful creature, what 
have you been doing to your face ?” 
‘This letter is far too long; but I entreat your inser 
tion of it, and remain respectfully 
Yours, &c. M. 





T— of P—, June 6, 1821. 








couragement here ? A FATHER. 





coat,”"=———A- pause occurred here in our conversa- 


* See note to Correspondents, 
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THEATRE ROYAL. 


——_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


ie 


S1r,—The principal magnet which has attracted 
me to the theatre during the past week, has been 
the chastened and beautiful recitations of Mrs. 
Bartitry. This lady, a few years ago, was hailed, 
in Loudon, as the iegitimate successor of Mrs. Sip 
Dons; and was esteemed by the best judges, as the 
very first in her arduous profession. But the over- 
whelming splendour, and unrivalled talents of Miss 
O‘NEIL, suddenly eclipsed ali other luminaries, 
however brilliant, and Mrs. BARTLEY has never 
since been so prominent an object in the theatrical 
world. Still, her fame being built, not on the ad- 
ventitious aid derived from symmetry of person, 
but on the superior qualifications of a sound judg- 
ment, and a cultivated mind; her performances 
have been always highly approved by the Jovers of 
genuine dramatic talent. Sorry am I to find that 
in LivERPOOL, a town celebrated for its liberality 
and courtesy to strangers;.she has been subjected 
to attacks, which, for their pettiness, vulgarity, and 
epparent malice, must be loathsome and disgust- 
iug to every generous and feeling heart; and at 
utter variance with the principles of correct cri- 
ticism, and good taste. Mrs. BARTLEY’s former 
eminence, her present capabilities, aud that aniform 

priety of cunduect for which, in every situation 
of life, she has beed distinguished, should have 
shielded her from the vulgar and persevering abuse 
(for it is not criticism) to which I allude. 1 am 
well aware that private virtues t bec ed 
an equivalent for professional abilities; and if Mrs. 
BaRTLEY were destitute of those abilities, I should 
be the last man in Liverpool to censure those who, 
an that account, chastised her temerity in exposing 
herself to public criticism. 

The chief novelties we have been called upon to 
notice, are the substitutes for VANDENHOFF, Tay- 
LEURE, and MissGrant. The Shylock of Mr.Sat- 
TER was really quite comical. This gentleman’s per- 
formances are too often disfigured by rant and gri- 
mace: there are no indications of cool study, strong 
feeling, or acute discrimination, about his acting. 
His:appearance is prepossessing ; but this is a poor 
substitute for those higher and mental endowments, 
which are absolutely necessary to enable a tragedian 
to command the respect of au audience, even in the 
tempest and whirlwind of passion. Except this be 
the case, all that shouting and sterming by which 
the actor means to depict strong feeling, goes for 
nothing but stage trick and common-place rant, in 
the estimation of the judicious. I may,,perhaps, en- 
ter into more particulars respecting Mr. SALTER at 
another opportunity : in the mean time, I recommend 
bim to enter upon a rigid course of study. Let 
him pay more attention to the principles of human 
mature and of a just elocution, and less to effect 
and stage-trick; and te will always find in a Liver- 
pool audience.a sufficient of judicious per- 
sons to reward him with that kind of applause which 
ought to be the highest. object of an actor's ambition 
to obtain. 

10th June, 1821. G.N. 


— >< 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sr1a,—Through the medium of your paper, I wish 
to call the attention of our worthy Rectors to the 
shameful practice of allowing old coffin-boards to re- 
maain in /jcaps in St. Peter’s and St. Nicholas’s church- 
yards; although ‘their occupation’s gone,” these frail 
tenements should be either burnt or otherwise disposed 
of, as the sight of them must be very hurtful to those 
who have the remains of their dear departed friends de- 
posited in those -churchyards; and, moreover, as the 

trish has been put to much expense for iron-railing, 

to adorn the outside, why not keep the inside of the 
ehurchyards in proper order ?»Yours, 








DECENS. 





She Gleaner. 


“Tam buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuf.” WorrTon. 





THE OLD MAID’S DIARY. 
—_— 

Years. 

15. Anxious for coming out, and the attention of the 
men. 

16. Begins to have some idea of the tender passion. 

17. Talks of iove in a cottage, and disinterested affection. 

18. Fancies herself in love with some handsome man, 
who has flattered her. 

19 Isa little more difficult, in consequence of being 
noticed. 

20. Commences fashionable, and dashes. 

21. Still more confidence in her own attractions, and 
expects a brilliant establishment. 

22. Refuses a good offer, because he is not a man of fa- 
shion. 

28. Flirts with every young man she meets. 

24. Wonders she ig not married. 

25. Rather more circumspect in her conduct. 

26. Begins to think a large fortune not quite so indis- 
pensible. 

27. Prefers the company of rational men to flirting. 

28. Wishes to be married in a quiet way, with a com- 
fortable income. 

29. Almost despairs of entering the married state. 

80. Rather fearful of being called an old maid. 

$1. An additional love of dress. 

32. Professes to dislike balls, finding it difficult to get 
good partners. 

83. Wonders how men can leave the society of sensible 
women, to flirt with chits. 

34. Affects good humour in her conversation with men. 

35. Jealous of the praises of women. 

36. Quarrels with her friend, who is lately married. 

87. Thinks herself slighted in society. 

38. Likes talking of her acquaintance who are married 
unfortunately, and finds consolation in their mis- 
fortunes. 

69. Ill nature increases. 

40. Very meddling and officious. N.B. A growing pen- 
chant. Re 1g 

41. If rich, as.a dernier resort, makes love to a young 
man without fortune. 

42. Not succeeding, rails against the sex. 

48. Partiality for cards and scandal commences. 

4. Severe against the manners of the age. 

45. Strong predilection for a Methodist parson. 

46. Enraged at his desertion. 

47. Becomes desponding, and takes snuff. 

48. Turns all her sensibility to cats and dogs. 

49. Adopts a dependant relation to attend on her feline 
and canine nursery. 

50. Becomes disgusted with the world, and vents all her 
ill humour on her unfortunate relation. 








To Correspondents. 


DEFERRED COMMUNICATIONS.—Several co - 
dents, whose various favours (although they have been 
noticed from time to time, with the intimation that 
they were not un ble) have not. yet appeared,— 
are assured, that, h they have been ed 
for various reasons, they shall not be overlooked, but 
shall be included in our present volume, which wi 
terminate with the current menth. 


The notes of X. L. D. have been received, and shall be 


appropriated on the very first opportunity. 











We have been favopred by our correspondent Prrr. 
GRINE, with a letter, which cannot be strictly consi. 
dered as forming one of the regular series, which we 
have lately commenced in the Kaleidoscope. It is 
not the less acceptable, however, on that account, and 
shall appear as soon as possible. In the mean time, 
+ shall thank our. correspondent for a continuation of 

e series. 


Tim Bossin’s LiFE, s0 often promised, is reserved 
for our second volume, which commences on the 8rd 
of next month; on which day we fully expect to 
haye the index to the first volume ready for delivery, 








A ForwarD Miss.—The circumstances disclosed by 
M. in his letter, are of such a nature, that we cannot 
abate one jot of the opinion we ventured to form of the 
lady who leads him such a dance. There isa 
of eccentricity about this dashing belle which is alto. 
gether inconsistent with our notions of female pro. 
priety; and, although we are very far from bei 
prudes, we involuntarily startle at the thoughts of a 
young lady paying a visit to her lover with the non- 
chalance exhibited in M.’s description of the inter. 
view; nor could we suppress the wish, that, whilst 
-. up in the closet, the lady had been seized 
with an irrepressible sneezing fit, which, by ex. 
posing her indiscretion, might have had a salu 
effect upon her character for the future. If the lady 
should, as in all probability she will, set us down as 
uncivilized Goths, our only answer shall be, that our 
estimate of the sex is somewhat more elevated than that 
expressed by the celebrated authorof LitTLE’s Poems, 
whose unrivaled beauties but ill atone for the moral 
levity displayed in his early, and unfortunately too 
popular, works. Wecannot, with Lord CHEsTER- 
FIELD, degrade the sex to mere agreeable playthings ; 
still less. can we regard their ‘* weak sides” as the most 
deserving of our esteem, as they are represented in 
the very reprehensible lines with which we conclude 
these remarks. 

“ Sweet book, unlike the books of art, 
Whovse errors are thy fairest part ; 

In whom, the dear errata column, 
Isthe best page in all the volume !"” 





THE THEATRE.—B. W. W. of Manchester, who, in 
his favour of the 26th ult. pon the hope that we 
should resume the Theatrical Critiques of the Kalei- 
doscope, is referred to our publications of this and the 
last week. We take the occasion to observe, that as 
the subject is of local rather than of general interest, 
and.as the Kaleidoscope has now attained’a very ex- 
tensive circulation in the country, we must prescribe 
limits to this critical department, which we could wish 
not to see protracted in length beyond that of the 
communication of G. N.; who will, we trust, pardon 
our omission of some parts of his letter. We shall 
be happy to afford G. N. any further explanation, 
either personally or by note. 





The Youne OnsERvER is welcome back again: we 
think we may freely leave the length of his future 
communications to his own taste and discretion. The 
present letter shall appear in our next. 





OBSERVER, whose communication we omitted to notice 
last week, is somewhat too scrupulous: the articles 
to which he objects were Advertisements, and as such, 
paid for at the stamp office. 





We are sorry to be compelled to postpone, for one week, 


the very acceptable favours of A. R..K. who would 
eatly enhance the value of her correspondence, by 
estowing a little more pains in the writing. 
The suggestions of A FRIEND are quite in the spirit of 
our work ; and shall be taken into consideration. 





THE Drama.—We regret.that the letter of Cri T1cus 
has only, this instant reached us.—J/onday noon. 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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